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FRANCIS LOUIS LELAND 

TRUSTEE OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
OF ART 

i 9 i 2— i 9 i 6 

IN MEMORIAM 

At a meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of The Metropolitan Museum of Art held 
April 17, 1 916, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

^HE Trustees of The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art record with deep 
regret the death of Colonel Francis 
Louis Leland, a benefactor of the 
Museum and for the last four years a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees. 

Acquiring his military rank through 
distinguished service in the Civil War, be- 
coming prominent in banking circles in the 
City of New York, and holding, up to the 
time of his death, the highly responsible 
position of President of the New York 
County National Bank, taking a broad 
interest in the financial problems of the 
nation, and for many years identified with 
yachting affairs in this country and in 
Europe. Colonel Leland was a notable 
figure in the community in which he made 
his home. 

An extensive traveler and observer in 
foreign countries, he came to appreciate 
works of art and to understand their im- 
portance in the field of public education, 
and to regard them as vital factors in civi- 
lization. Recognizing the value of the 
public service to which this Museum is 
dedicated, he made it the recipient of a sig- 
nally munificent gift, broadly available for 
all the purposes of the institution, although 
specifically appropriated by the Trustees to 
the purchase of works of art. His benefac- 
tion ranks among the most notable that the 
Museum has ever received. 

As a. Trustee and member of committees 
of the Trustees he has given to the Museum 
of his time and counsel and has continued 
to manifest an unabated interest in its wel- 
fare and usefulness. 

His courteous bearing and cordial cooper- 
ation won for him from the first the personal 
esteem of his associates on the Board, who 



desire to pay a merited tribute to his mem- 
ory and to express their sympathy with 
those who in intimate family relations have 
sustained the deepest loss through his 
death. 

THE LATE THEODORE M. DAVIS'S 

EXCAVATIONS AT THEBES 

IN 1912-13 1 

II. EXCAVATIONS AT MEDINET HABU 

A the end of the third week of 
January, 191 3, Sir Gaston Mas- 
pero, Director-General of An- 
tiquities, who was then at Lux- 
or on his annual tour of inspection, sug- 
gested to Mr. Theodore M. Davis that it 
might be worth his while to leave the 
Tombs of the Kings for a time and excavate 
in the area about the Temple of Medinet 
Habu instead. 

Consequently we took our men over and 
commenced clearing outside the western 
enclosure-wall of the temple. There we un- 
covered some sun-dried brick foundations 
of small houses, and after a considerable 
amount of preliminary testing also of the 
ground inside the enclosure-wall on the 
north side of the temple, it was finally de- 
cided that we might best devote our atten- 
tion to clearing the site of the so-called 
"Palace" of Rameses III, which lies on the 
southern side of the temple, between the 
latter and its enclosure-wall. 

We commenced operations at 175 feet 
from the side of the temple (figs. 1 and 2) by 
digging a gentle incline down to a depth of 
1 1 feet, and, taking that as our level, con- 
tinued along until we reached the remains 
of a passage running north and south (A in 
fig. 3). A little farther to the north we 
uncovered a small construction which 
seemed to have served as a bath-room (5 
ft. 7 in. x 4 ft.), with two sides (4 ft. 4 in.) 
only in position (B in fig. 3). The bath 
consisted of a stone slab hollowed out in the 
middle to a depth of 4 inches, and to a 
length and breadth of 3 ft. 6 in. and 3 ft. 4 
in. respectively, with a hole in one end for 
the water to run through into a stone 

^he first of these two articles appeared in the 
Bulletin for January, 1916. 
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FIG. I. THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE EXCAVATIONS 

VIEW EASTWARD, SHOWING THE PYLON OF THE TEMPLE AND 

THE SO-CALLED KIOSK OF RAMESES III BEYOND 
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FIG. 2. THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE EXCAVATIONS 
VIEW NORTHWARD TOWARD THE TEMPLE 
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trough, from which it escaped again into a 
stone receptacle outside (fig. 4). 

We cleared to within 18 feet of the great 
pylon of the temple, uncovering on the way 
two passages and some door-jambs (C and 
D in fig 3), together with several frag- 
ments of inscribed stone. The door-jambs 
are incised with the two cartouches of 
Rameses III, which appear to have been 
painted, as some of the color still remains; 
while on the brick wall in between there is 



5), measuring 6 ft. 7 in. x 5 ft. 3 in , with 
three flights of steps, one in the center of 
four steps, and one on either side of three 
steps each On either side of the front 
steps is a sandstone column resting upon a 
fine black basalt base encircled by an in- 
scription giving the several names of the 
king in finely cut hieroglyphs 

Behind the throne on either side is a 
square pillar, on the front of which is a 
seated figure of the king holding the ankh 
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FIG. 3. PLAN OF THE EXCAVATED AREA 



some painting still visible, but whether it 
dates from the same period or from a later 
occupation of the site which took place in 
Coptic times, it is difficult to say 

We then began to clear parallel with the 
temple, leaving a small mound between us 
and the temple for the sake of privacy, as 
most of the tourists who visit the temple 
come to that side to see the famous " Hunt- 
ing Scene" on the back of the pylon. 

Our first discovery was a raised throne- 
base of limestone (E in fig. 3), measuring 
4 ft. 9 in., with two steps up the center, 
and, at a distance of 1 5 feet to the right 
of it, we found many small fragments of 
glazed tiles, of a checkered pattern formed 
by white inla\ on a light green ground, but 
although we searched very carefully we did 
not find sufficient pieces to make one com- 
plete tile 

Later on we unearthed a much larger 
throne dais in limestone (F in fig. 3, and fig. 



and sceptre, and above is the cartouche of 
the king. Only one pillar is intact, the 
other having been broken. The other 
three sides of the pillars are very rough, and 
the probability is that there was a mud- 
brick wall built up to and between them, 
and I am inclined to think that this was the 
end wall of the principal hall. 

At the foot of the throne we unearthed a 
large piece of sculptured sandstone and a 
fragment of tile like those mentioned above. 
To our right, and farther away from the 
throne, we discovered several more pieces 
of the sandstone, which were then seen to 
be fragments of a window. These were 
afterward all sent to the Cairo Museum, 
and there it proved possible to reconstruct 
from them, with a certain amount of res- 
toration, three complete windows — one 
with rounded top and two square in shape 
(figs. 6 and 7). 

In the upper part of both these types the 
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FIG. 4. THE FIRST BATH-ROOM 




FIG. 5. THE PRINCIPAL THRONE UNCOVERED 
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design is the same. On either side a hawk, 
crowned with the sun's disk, symbolic of 
the god Horus, is represented with out- 




FIG. 6. SANDSTONE WINDOW IN THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 

stretched wings as protecting the name of 
Rameses 111 inscribed in a double car- 
touche. The lower half of the round- 




FIG. 7. SANDSTONE WINDOW IN 
THE CAIRO MUSEUM 

topped window consists of perpendicular 
bars, while in the square type this lower 



division has a design consisting of the car- 
touche of Rameses III. on either sick with 
the Ankh, Ded, and Uas signs, signifying 
Life, Endurance, and Strength. The round- 
topped window and one of the square ones 
are now in the Cairo Museum. The other 
square window was assigned to Mr. Davis 
and was presented by him to the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, where it is now exhibited. 1 
Its measurements are as follows: Height, 
41^ in.; width, 41 in.; thickness, 5^ in. 
These windows are particularly interesting, 
as up to that time only one other had been 
known from Medinet Habu and that in a 
fragmentary condition. It was found by M. 
Daressy when he cleared the temple some 
years ago, and is in the Cairo Museum. 

Fifteen or twenty feet behind the prin- 
cipal throne are two door-jambs in position, 
and we also unearthed some small serpent 
heads in sandstone, painted blue. These 
may have been originally part of a frieze 
belonging to a window, and were likewise 
given by Mr. Davis to the Metropolitan 
Museum. 

To the right, and on a level with the 
principal throne, we discovered, intact, a 
much larger bath-room (G in fig. 3), 8 ft. x 
4 ft., which might be described as a self- 
contained bath-room, the water tank being 
inside the room, whereas in the first it was 
outside. 

West of this we found another bath-room 
similar to the first in shape and size, but 
with three sides still standing (H in fig. 3). 
To the right of the entrance are two door- 
jambs in position. 

Fifteen feet north of the principal bath- 
room, we unearthed another throne-base, 
smaller than the other two, but of the same 
material, and with three steps up the center 
(I in fig. 3). Immediately behind it a 
fourth bath-room was found similar to the 
principal one, but not quite so large, with 
three sides standing (J in fig. 3). On the 
east side there are two door-jambs in 
position. 

Nearer the temple are the remains of two 
square pillars with nothing attached to 
them, but they may have been the two 
corner-stones of the hall in which the small 
throne was situated. 

1 In the Twelfth Egyptian Room. 
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FIG. 8. THE EXCAVATED AREA. VIEW EASTWARD 




RUINS AND MOUNDS OF JEEME, A COPTIC CITY WHICH 
FLOURISHED IN THE EARLY CHRISTIAN ERA 
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The excavations have not been carried 
out sufficiently to say with any certainty 
what these remains are. They may have 
been a palace or residential building of 
Rameses III, but I am inclined to think 
that they were two ceremonial halls used in 
connection with religious festivals, es- 
pecially as there are four doorways on this 
side of the temple wall, the principal one 
being exactly opposite the large throne (see 
figs. 2 and 8). 



REPRODUCTIONS OF PREHISTORIC 
GREEK ART 

P E have become familiar with 
the idea that the great Cretan 
palaces and villas were deco- 
rated with magnificent wall- 
paintings in beautiful bright colors, and as 
we try to picture to ourselves the life of the 
exuberant Minoans we think of those gay 
frescoes as an appropriate setting. Recent 





fig. 10. 



THE EXCAVATED AREA. VIEW FROM THE PYLON 
OF THE TEMPLE, LOOKING WESTWARD 



Owing to the entire absence of wall 
foundations, it is almost impossible to recon- 
struct the building. It is possible that the 
principal hall may have had two thrones, 
one for the king and the other for the queen, 
and have been used for important state cere- 
monies, the smaller hall, with the single 
throne being used on less formal occasions. 

It is to be hoped that at some future da.te 
it may be possible to continue the excava- 
tions, which would undoubtedly throw 
more light on the subject, and perhaps 
enable us to clear the matter up entirely; 
but, owing to the enormous quantity of 
rubbish which would have to be removed, it 
would be no light task. 

Florence, Italy. Henry Burton. 



excavations on the Greek mainland at 
Tiryns, Thebes, Orchomenos, and else- 
where, teach us that the palaces of the main- 
land princes were decorated in the same 
sumptuous manner; they also show how 
the art of fresco painting was brought from 
Crete to Greece in the Late Minoan I 
period (about 1600-1500 B. C), and there 
developed independently until the break-up 
of the Minoan civilization. 

We have been fortunate enough during 
the last year to obtain, in spite of war con- 
ditions, seven copies of such wall-paintings, 
of which three come from Crete, the others 
from Greece. Among the mainland fres- 
coes the most imposing is the large painting 
of a woman holding a vase in one hand and 
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